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ents' work affects children's views; children from families higher in the socioeconomic spectrum view work as more pleasant for both men and women. Presumably, the parents of these children do indeed hold more rewarding jobs.
While the results of the Hartley study are two decades old, a more recent study by Delias et al. (1979) further supports the conclusion that socioeconomic differences as well as developmental factors help shape children's attitudes toward parental work. Delias and colleagues found that preadolescents (aged 9 to 11) whose fathers held professional jobs felt positively toward maternal employment regardless of whether their mothers worked. For children whose fathers held managerial positions, the picture was more complicated: Those with employed mothers favored maternal employment, while those with nonemployed mothers were divided in their beliefs. Differences in attitudes were once again more clear-cut in children whose fathers held working-class jobs: Children from these families favored the work status held by their own mothers. Regardless of the kind of jobs their fathers held, children of employed mothers cited financial factors and women's rights to choose their life styles as reasons why women should or should not choose to work. In contrast, children from families in which mothers were not employed were more likely to offer the traditional view that mothers belong at home with their children.
Interestingly, when Delias et al. repeated their study with adolescents, they no longer found differences in attitudes between children of employed and nonemployed mothers. The authors concluded that attitudes of preadolescent children were more affected by maternal behavior because developmentally linked concrete reasoning made it difficult to go beyond their own family experiences. In contrast, adolescents were able to consider sex roles more objectively. Delias et al. hypothesized that preadolescents from professional families were an exception to this general rule because they may have a broader notion of what work means; these children likely had greater social opportunity and exposure as well as experience with mothers who work in a volunteer capacity. We might hypothesize that these children may hold more positive views of work life in general, given the extent of rewards and resources such as pay and status that accompany their father's job.
Although Delias et al. suggest that maternal employment has little if any effect on the sex-role beliefs of adolescents, Gold and Andres (1978c) found that 14- to 16-year-olds whose mothers are employed do hold less traditional views. Consistent with the data based on younger children, Gold and Andres note that adolescent girls generally have less traditional attitudes than boys, with boys from working-class families retaining the most traditional views of all. Thus, the fact that a mother works, along A. H. Amsden, ed., Th<
